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by engineering operations on an unprecedented scale, accompanied by the employment of the new engine of war which he had invented, the catapult, a species of artillery, which revolutionized siege warfare.
Next year the Carthaginians appeared in force to defend their possessions. The campaigning which followed is distinguished by the entirely novel fact that Dionysius never sought pitched battles. In his military operations he avoided fighting except where he could bring the engineering arm into full play. The Carthaginian Himilco recovered Motye, and established in its place the new city of Lilybaeum. He destroyed Messina, and established the new city of Tauromenium. He defeated a Greek fleet off Catana, and then turned upon Syracuse itself. But Dionysius had so fortified Syracuse as to render it all but impregnable. Plague fell upon the Carthaginian camp. By a sudden concerted attack the Carthaginian fleet was shattered, and a destructive assault was made upon the Carthaginian camp. But Dionysius did not intend to ruin the enemy altogether; he wanted an enemy, lest Syracuse should think that it could do without him. With his actual connivance, Himilco was enabled to make his escape with those of his force who were Carthaginian citizens. Then the mercenaries who were left behind were for the most part cut to pieces. But Dionysius did not proceed to wipe the Carthaginians out of their own portion of Sicily. Five years later there was a recrudescence of the conflict, in which the arms of the Sicilians were again successful; yet though the Carthaginians at the conclusion were confined to the extreme west of the island they were still allowed to remain a possible, though hardly a probable, menace.
Mighty though Dionysius was, he abstained from playing any very active part in the affairs of Eastern Greece, though he made occasional demonstrations m favor of Sparta. His ambitions lay rather in the direction of establishing a Western Empire. He made himself master of Rhegium, the city commanding the Italian side of the Strait of Messina. His influence extended over the Adriatic; half the Greek cities of Southern Italy became Syracusan dependencies. When he died in 367 he left to his son, Dionysius the Younger, an empire more powerful than, had hitherto been known in the Hellenic world.
A dominion originating in a military dictatorship has rarely been destined to last; it depends too much upon the genius and prestige of its founder. After the death of Dionysius and the accession of his son, the might of Syracuse fell away. Dionysius II. was a man of wit and culture, capable of temporary enthusiasms, but with ao real stability or force of character. Beside him stood his father's minister, Dion, a much more competent person, who wanted to dictate